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The Authority of Scripture: 
Canon as Invitation* 


Antony F. Campbell 

Jesuit Theological College, Parkville, Australia 


Introduction 


The authority of the Bible can be a matter of deepest confusion for many 
believers in biblically based religions. Many are well aware that positions 
affirmed or taken for granted in parts of the Bible are in stark conflict with 
the values by which they guide their lives, while at the same time affirming 
the Bible as the strong and authoritative center of their faith. For those whose 


*The substance of this paper was first delivered as part of the 1994 William H. 
Brownlee Memorial Lecture, at the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, The 
Claremont Graduate School. Because it is basically grounded in close analysis of two 
pentateuchal passages, the sources and the final text, as well as a wide range of 
biblical text, engagement in discussion with the more doctrinal literature is not 
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lives are committed to the task of biblical interpretation, this confusion can be 
at its sharpest or most deeply buried. It is acutely expressed in the wondering 
comment of a noted evangelical Bible scholar about an equally eminent 
Roman Catholic exegete: his pursuit of interpretation uses the fullest range of 
modem liberal scholarly methods with a dedication that leaves me gasping in 
admiration and, at the same time, he endows the biblical text with an 
authority that leaves me amazed. 

"Confusion," in some psychiatric opinion, is a state intolerable to the average 
human being. To avoid confusion about biblical authority, many simply buy 
it, others simply deny it, and most tend to ignore the issue and the conflict. 
Few deny the claim that "people do not believe something to be true because 
they can quote it from the Bible, rather they quote something from the Bible 
because they believe it to be true." Fewer still want to explore this to see 
where it leads. The motivating force behind this paper is the conviction that if 
this issue is not explored either the Bible will be elevated to an unexamined 
position of safety as a religious icon or its use among the aware will be 
overshadowed by a fully justified fear of dishonesty. 

In The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, the article on Inspiration concludes: 
"Any adequate treatment of inspiration should begin with the reality of the 
Scriptures themselves." * 1 It is not appropriate to determine the understanding 
of scripture from one or other of its verses, classically 2 Tim 3:16-17 and 2 Pet 
1:19-21. The understanding of the nature of the scriptures must come from 
the totality of the scriptures themselves. David Kelsey, in his significant 
study, turned to the examination of what selected theologians actually do i n 
their use of scripture. 2 1 hope his conclusion is not betrayed by the summa ry 


helpful. 

1 Raymond F. Collins, "Inspiration," in The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, R. F. 
Brown, S.S., et al. eds. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1990) 1033. On the same 
page, Collins warns against the univocal use of the traditional formula "the Word of 
God" (ibid.). He notes, however, that the phrase "highlights the divine origins of the 
biblical communication"; in that sense it is adequate for the purposes of this paper. 

2 David H. Kelsey, The Uses of Scripture in Recent Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1975). 
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formulation that theologians tend to attribute that authority to the Bible that 
their churches allow them to. For this allows us to formulate the wish that, 
where churches take the Bible as their foundation, their theologians might 
tend to attribute that authority to the Bible that the Bible allows them to. 
While, of course, there is a "chicken and egg" situation involved here, some 
coherence between the chicken and the egg would be welcome. Hence the 
attempt in this paper to look closely at "the reality of the Scriptures 
themselves" and see what flows from this examination. 

At the nub of my own position is the question whether the very fact of the 
presence of contrasting traditions within a canonical final text ought to be a 
creative force for understanding the nature and authority of Scripture? 

In the Older Testament, the ambiguity or ambivalence of much of the 
tradition at key points for the formation of Israel has long been known to 
scholarship. There is a scriptural polyphony—and it is not harmony. The lack 
of unanimity is marked. On creation, there is the contrasting witness of Gen 
l:l-2:4a and Gen 2:4b-25, to say nothing of the very different witness to 
creation faith in parts of Psalms, Second Isaiah, and Job. About the flood 
there are two stories, cleverly combined—but two stories. About the exodus 
from Egypt, when we come to the great climactic moment of deliverance at 
the sea, again there are two stories, brilliantly combined—but two 
incompatible stories. About Israel's formative sojourn in the wilderness there 
are two traditions: a time of pristine fidelity; a time of relentless rebellion. 
About Israel's occupation of the promised land there are two traditions: one 
of total conquest and one of much more partial settlement. About the 
emergence of central monarchical government in Israel, in the present 
canonical text there are again at least two avenues of approach: it was a 
gracious gift from a saving God; it was a reluctant response to the demand of 
a faithless people. Even on so central an issue as God's relationship to people 
in pain and suffering there is the vastly different witness of most Wisdom 
literature over against the book of Job. 
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We could go on, but that is enough. Ambiguity or discord abounds. This is 
the common experience of much biblical scholarship, so that Mark O'Brien 
and I could write: 

The biblical text, as we understand it today, bears witness both to the 
struggles of many generations in coming to grips with their 
experience of God in their lives and to the attempt to give that 
experience adequate articulation. Views are expressed and traditions 
told, modifications are made, contradictory positions are proposed, 
composite texts are compiled, prophetic texts are updated, and so 
on—and all the while, faith is eternally questing for understanding. 3 

If we push this experience of the biblical text to the limit, we might say that 
almost without exception there is hardly a faith position taken in the Older 
Testament that is not open in principle to the possibility of being contradicted 
by another faith position that might equally be taken in the Older 
Testament. 4 If this is so, it is an immensely important insight into the nature 
of God's communication with us in the Bible. What is the meaning of such 
ambiguity, such discordant polyphony? 

Pre-exilic prophecy is a possible area of exception testing this generalization. 
The prophets of peace get no canonical recognition. The basic prophetic 
proclamation is: the nation will be destroyed. It is a statement about the 
imminent future. It implies the need for immediate change of heart. It invites 
a wide range of thought about the nature of God and the linkage of human 
acts with their consequences. While pointing to highly specific cases, it 
operates on the broadest possible band: evil has been done; it will be 

3 A. F. Campbell and Mark A. O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch: Texts, Introductions, 
Annotations (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993) xiv. 

4 Older Testament is used to stay within the limits of my competence, but extension 
to the entire Bible seems likely. The qualifying "almost without exception" leaves 
room for special cases, perhaps aspects of Christology or elements of the creeds, and 
maybe other areas I have not adverted to. There is also the question of God's 
unconditional commitment and God's preferential option for the poor. Yet, since 
these are choices of faith, they too may in principle be open to contradiction in the 
biblical community. 
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punished, its consequences are closing in. Reflection will show whether pre- 
exilic prophecy is indeed an area of exception or, as seems more probable, an 
area of unquestioned unanimity. 


The Biblical Text 

It will help to explore two texts in which discordant polyphony stands out in 
a particular way: the flood and the deliverance at the sea. In the deliverance 
at the sea, the texts expressing two traditions have been combined and 
preserved in their entirety. In the flood story, one text is entire and the other 
almost so. This is most unusual in the Pentateuch. The normal procedure is 
that only key sections from another source are fitted into the base story. 5 
These two major exceptions—the flood story and the account of the 
deliverance at the sea—are worth examining. 

One of the major gains of recent exegesis has been the recognition of the skill 
and intelligence of the redactors and compilers who gave the biblical text its 
final form. With this recognized, an obvious question cries out for an answer: 
what is the weight and meaning in these two texts that justified intelligent 
people preserving pairs of so different traditions in just this way—a 
combined and carefully contradictory text? 

The Flood Story 

Our folklore is well aware of the biblical flood story: the animals went in two 
by two, the flood lasted for forty days, and it was the result of a great 
rainstorm. Anyone familiar with the biblical text will know, however, that 
either one pair of every kind of animal came into the ark, or seven pairs of 
clean animals and one pair of unclean; that the length of the flood was 
calculated in blocks of one hundred and fifty days, or in blocks of forty days; 

5 As a rule "a smaller or larger narrative section or a compact narrative was inserted 
into the context of another" (M. Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions [translated 
by B. W. Anderson; Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1972; reprint: Chico, CA: 
Scholars Press, 1981; German original, 1948] 250). 
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that the flood was caused by the inrushing from above and below of the 
waters separated at creation, or that it was caused by a great rainstorm. 
Those familiar with classical source criticism will know that the text 
attributed to the Yahwist has the forty days, the great rainstorm, and the 
seven pairs of clean animals and one pair of unclean—without plenty of clean 
animals available, the great sacrifice after the flood would have been an 
ecological disaster. It is the text attributed to the Priestly Writer that has the 
one hundred and fifty day blocks, the inrushing waters from above and 
below, and the one pair of every kind of animal—after all, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals was not revealed until the time of Moses. 

The flood story is myth in the purest sense of the term: the exploration in 
narrative of issues of the deepest meaning for human life. The flood stories 
explore the possibility of human life before God. For all our often hidden 
goodness, can our tainted and unholy human living coexist with the all-holy 
God? This is an existential question of utmost seriousness. At the beginning, 
both flood stories offer the same answer to this question: no, the unholy and 
the all-holy cannot coexist. At the end, both flood stories have reversed that 
position to conclude: yes, the all-holy and the unholy will coexist for all time. 
As the Yahwist puts it: 

The LORD said in his heart, "I will never again curse the ground 
because of humankind, for the inclination of the human heart is evil 
from youth .... 

As long as the earth endures, 

seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, day and night, 
shall not cease." (Gen 8:21-22) 

In Gen 9:1-17, the Priestly Document makes the same statement. The initial 
blessed state of Gen 1:28 is evoked (9:1, 7), but it is now sullied by fear and 
dread, murder and its punishment (9:2-6). Yet it is with this less-than-perfect 
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world that God's everlasting covenant is made (9:8-17). 6 

So the issue is of vital importance. No wonder two traditions should be 
preserved. Two voices singing in harmony more than double the authority of 
the song. Two witnesses are needed in cases of life and death. Of course both 
traditions had to be preserved. Why then muddle the message by combining 
two clear texts into one unclear one? Surely only inept redactors would have 
done something so clumsy. The answer, however, is strikingly simple. 

Both versions end with the claim that, despite human sinfulness, God will 
never again destroy creation. That is how both end. If they were arranged in 
sequence, as the two creation accounts are, the first assertion that God will 
never again destroy every living creature (cf. Gen 8:21) would promptly be 
subverted by the beginning of the second version where God will have 
determined "to make an end of all flesh, for the earth is filled with violence 
because of them" (cf. Gen 6:13). If the two versions follow each other, the 
second will deny the first. The only way to retain the witness of both versions 
is to combine both into one so that the endings can reinforce each other rather 
than subvert each other. That is exactly what the present biblical text has 
done—brilliantly. 

What we have here is a faith statement about a critical understanding of 
God's relationship with humankind powerfully expressed in two traditions, 
interwoven into one narrative. What we know for certain is that we do not 
know about details of the flood story—the length of time, the number of 
animals, and so on. What we also know is that we are offered a statement of 
belief: the all-holy God will not destroy our unholy creation; God has come to 
terms with sinful creation. In Pauline language: we are loved, sinners though 
we are. This belief is communicated in story and we know that key details of 
the story are unknown to us. 


6 See Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 26, n. 13 and 211-23. Similar 
views are expressed by Gerhard von Rad, Genesis (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1972) 122-23 and W. Brueggemann, Genesis (Interpretation; Atlanta: John Knox, 1982) 
77-82. 
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9 Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 254. 
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the deliverance that God will accomplish for them. The fighting will be done 
by God. The pillar moves to protect Israel, coming between the Egyptians 
and Israel all night —"one did not come near the other all night" (Exod 14:20). 
A wind from God blows the water back all night, turning the sea into dry 
land. At the end of the night, from the pillar, God throws the encamped 
Egyptian army into a panic and they flee. At dawn, however, assuming the 
all-night wind has now dropped, the sea returns; the Egyptians are in flight 
towards it—the literal meaning of the Hebrew—and God throws them into 
the sea. Israel has nothing to do; they may have observed all this or they may 
have woken in the morning to find the Egyptians gone and to discover their 
bodies washed up on the seashore. 

The Priestly tradition is the one most of us are familiar with. In it, Israel is 
sent back by God toward Egypt to camp by the sea. With the approach of the 
pursuing Egyptians, Israel cries to God who responds by commanding Moses 
to stretch out his hand and divide the sea. Moses complies, the sea is divided 
to right and left, Israel enters the sea on dry ground, and the Egyptians 
follow. Once Israel has completed its crossing, we assume, God commands 
Moses to stretch out his hand. Moses does so and the waters return 
swamping the Egyptians. So Israel is saved. 10 

We modems have to go to great pains to be sure that there are indeed two 
texts here. After all, the fact that we can distribute the text between two 
sources does not of itself prove that we are obliged to distribute the text 
between these two sources. Careful study, however, reveals that we are so 
obliged. There are indeed two texts here. They have not been blended into a 
compatible unity. After all our pains and careful study, we can now be sure 
of that. 11 

The ancient biblical compilers, however, knew it long ago—much more 
clearly than we do. After all, as the compilers of our present biblical text, they 
knew that they were dealing with two quite different and incompatible 


10 For the details, see Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 241-46. 
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traditions or texts. They knew the two different traditions; they had the two 
incompatible texts. So they knew. Imagination is needed on our part. What 
was it that they did not know? What was it that they were aware they did not 
know? With two different texts in front of them, they were aware that they 
did not know what happened at the sea—beyond the tradition that Israel was 
delivered by God. 

The people who compiled Exodus 14 have gone to great trouble to combine 
two versions while retaining the incompatible features of each. They knew 
that they did not have access to the raw data of uninterpreted observation. 
Put bluntly: if they thought that they had eyewitness accounts of the 
deliverance, they knew that the eyewitness accounts contradicted each other. 
So they knew for certain that they did not know the contours of what 
happened. 

If the text has preserved two versions in their incompatibility, what meaning 
can we give to the combination of differing traditions here? 

The unity achieved in the text attests a faith that the passage from 
Egypt to the wilderness, from slavery to freedom, a passage symbolic 
of Israel's emergence from the womb of history, was a moment of 
such significance to Israel it needed to be focused in the uniqueness of 
a single story, in which Israel expressed their confession of 
deliverance by the God who was the source and center of their 
being. 12 

What precisely is the role of a text combining traditions like these? Faith 
proclaims that in the sea experience God delivered Israel at this first moment 
of danger in Israel's move out of Egypt into an independent national life of its 
own. With only one tradition, the hearers would be called to believe not only 
that God had delivered Israel but also how God had delivered Israel. With 
these two different traditions, however, they are still invited to believe that 


11 For a fuller discussion, see Campbell and O'Brien, ibid., 238-54 

12 Campbell and O'Brien, ibid., 254. 
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God had delivered Israel, but they do not know what to believe about how 
God had done it. What meaning, then, does the combined text have for us? 
The text professes and celebrates faith. 

The final text does not function as witness to the remembered event 
but as witness to the faith professed. The ancient compilers knew this. 
They might be surprised to discover that we moderns had difficulty 
with it. 13 


There is nothing particularly surprising in the recognition of contrasting 
traditions about central events in a people's past. Often these are celebrated 
liturgically, and liturgical celebration almost of its nature transforms the 
structures of what is represented. Christian liturgy furnishes an example. The 
Christian eucharist is frequently described as presenting again the events of 
the Last Supper. As an experiment, let one group of observers participate in a 
solemn eucharistic liturgy in a traditional city cathedral, presided over by the 
local bishop. Let another group participate in a eucharist celebrated 
informally for a gathering of parishioners in a private home. Since both 
liturgies represented the Last Supper, each group is asked to be imaginative 
and construct an account of the events of the Last Supper. We may imagine 
how different the two accounts would be. 

From the cathedral group: a large choir sang, while the apostles and their 
friends entered a packed upper room by the center aisle; robed servers 
headed the procession, with the apostles walking solemnly in pairs down the 
aisle, followed by Jesus in splendid vestments, a crosier in his hand and a 
miter on his head. From the parish group: Jesus sat in an armchair before a 
low coffee table, while the apostles sat around on bean bags. In such a way, 
historicizing narratives may be constructed from liturgical celebrations. 14 


13 Campbell and O'Brien, ibid. 

14 Other examples of historicizing narratives may be Joshua 3-4 and 6 (see Antony F. 
Campbell, The Study Companion to Old Testament Literature [Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1989/92] 173-82). 
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In the biblical text of Exodus 14, however, we do not have two accounts 
preserved separately. We have to make sense of a single text, a compiled text 
that contains two incompatible accounts. It would have been relatively 
simple to iron out the differences. It would have been even simpler to omit 
one of the accounts and canonize the other. But the biblical text has 
canonized both. What meaning can we derive from it? 

At a first level, one thing is clear: faith here professes God's deliverance 
without any claim to knowledge of how that deliverance was achieved. This 
is not faith based on the reliable witness of those who were there. If our 
ancestors witnessed this deliverance, their witness as to how it was achieved 
has been lost. This is not a faith with eyewitness backup; it is not a faith that 
can crush doubt by appeal to the eyes of those who have seen. It is sheer 
faith. As a compiled text, it is more than that: it is self-conscious faith. By 
keeping both traditions, it is self-consciously aware of what is not known— 
the "how"—and it invites us to belief in God's deliverance. 

At a second level, another avenue is opened for reflection. In the Yahwist 
tradition, Israel is passive: "The LORD will fight for you, and you have only 
to keep still" (Exod 14:14). In the Priestly tradition, Israel is active: "Tell the 
Israelites to go forward. But you lift up your staff, and stretch out your hand 
over the sea and divide it" (Exod 14:15-16). So here are two metaphors for the 
experience of God's salvation. But the text presents them both. In that case— 
because they exclude each other—neither is definitive. The Israelites cannot 
keep still and at the same time go forward into the sea. 15 

It is fascinating that Israel should have put together a composite text that 
clearly reveals the mystery of God's desire to deliver Israel and that equally 
clearly conceals the exact manner of the miracle of God's action to deliver 
Israel. 


15 Of course, "keep still" can refer to an inward trust rather than an external 
immobility. But because the pillar keeps both camps apart all night, the outcome is 
the same. 
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Once again, much the same as in the flood story, the text makes a single 
statement about the identity of Israel as people delivered by God, while 
obscuring any access to the nature of the events on which that faith statement 
of deliverance rests. The conflict of the traditions could be used as grounds to 
disavow the faith statement. The disparateness of the traditions is an 
invitation—and no more than an invitation—to accept the single statement of 
faith that both make. 

If we seek guidance from this key text as to our own attitude in expectation of 
divine deliverance, it is not too strong to say that we are denied guidance. 
Should we be passive—"Keep still"? Or should we be active—"Go forward"? 
The text offers us both and therefore denies us guidance. This is to be 
explored, not ignored. The text is ambivalent; it offers us two conflicting 
models, activity and passivity. Is this a paradigm of God's communication 
with us in the Bible? 

Other Biblical Texts 

It is worth reiterating that although the flood and the exodus are extremely 
important moments in the biblical story, and although they are the rare 
exceptions for composite texts in the Pentateuch, they are also excellent 
examples of an ambivalence that is widespread in the biblical witness. We 
began with a list of moments of major significance: creation, flood, 
deliverance, sojourn in the wilderness, occupation of the promised land, the 
emergence of central monarchical government in Israel, and even God's 
relationship to suffering. Such a list could be extended much further. A few 
more examples will do. 

• 1 Sam 8:7 says: "they have not rejected you." 1 Sam 8:8 says: Oh yes they 

have! 

• 1 Sam 15:29 says: "the Glory of Israel will not recant or change his mind; for 

he is not a mortal, that he should change his mind. Hos 11:9 says the 
opposite: Oh yes I will change my mind, "for I am God and no mortal 
which should not be adjusted to suit dogmatic theology. 
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•2 Sam 7:14-16 says: even when he commits iniquity, "I will not take my 
steadfast love from him." 1 Kgs 9:6-9 says implicitly: Oh yes I might, "and 
Israel will become a proverb and a taunt among all peoples. This house 
will become 'a heap of ruins'; everyone passing by it will be astonished, 
and will hiss .... Therefore the LORD has brought this disaster upon 
them." 

•Hos 1:7 says: "I will have pity on the house of Judah, and I will save them 
by the LORD their God." Amos 2:4-5 says: Oh no I won't. "For three 
transgressions of Judah, and for four, I will not revoke the punishment. 
•Psalm 1 speaks for the wisdom literature when it says: the wicked are like 
chaff that the wind drives away ... the way of the wicked will perish (Ps 
1:4-6). Job takes the whole of chap. 21 to express his disagreement as 
vigorously as he can. He appeals to far-reaching experience: 

Have you not asked those who travel the roads, 
and do you not accept their testimony, 
that the wicked are spared in the day of calamity, 
and are rescued in the day of wrath? (Job 21:29-30) 

The issue is not really how many of these illustrations we can pile up, nor is it 
how many of them we might be able to resolve or understand in such a way 
that they are not contradictory. The issue is how we understand the biblical 
text, what our long and careful observation of the biblical text tells us about 
it. As noted earlier, in my judgment there is hardly a faith position taken in 
the Older Testament that is not open in principle to the possibility of being 
contradicted by another faith position that might equally be taken in the 
Older Testament. This judgment is not based on whether individual 
contradictions here and there can be ironed out. It is based on an overall 
assessment of how our biblical text has come into being. This is an immensely 
important insight into the nature of God's communication with us in the 
Bible. 
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The Book of Job 

The book of Job is a good example of the non-defining nature of scripture. It 
stands as a critique over against much of the Wisdom literature, yet its 
conclusion is unexpectedly uncertain. Three areas are critical to the outcome 
of the book of Job. First, whether God's response is a reprimand to Job for his 
impertinence or an initiation into the wider mysteries of creation beyond the 
narrow vision of Job's suffering (Job 38-41). Second, whether Job's response 
is one of submission to the reprimand or entry into the mystery (Job 42:1-6). 
Third, whether God's favorable verdict on Job's speaking applies to Job's 
dialogue with the friends, or to what Job has just said, or to something else 
(Job 42:7-9). All of these are ambiguous. 16 

Most interpreters of Job see the divine speeches as what Job longed for but 
thought he would not get—a direct encounter with God. But the potential is 
there and the groundwork is laid for others who see the divine speeches as 
precisely what Job feared would happen if he encountered God—to be 
overwhelmed and bullied by the Almighty (cf. 38:2-5, 18, 21; 40:2, 7-9, 14). 
Whichever we might deem the more responsible interpretation, the 
possibility of the other is there. There is ambiguity and uncertainty. 

Job's response does not clarify matters. He speaks of having heard but now 
seeing—yet there is nothing that points unambiguously to seeing and he has 
just heard the divine speeches. The RSV, NRSV, NAB, NEB, etc. have Job 
"repent in dust and ashes"; Norman Habel has Job "repent of dust and 
ashes." 17 What exactly has changed for Job? This is crucial. Interpreters have 
a field day. Whichever we might think the more adequate interpretation, the 
possibility of others is there. There is ambiguity and uncertainty. 


16 While ambiguous, these are not necessarily either-or issues; the options for 
interpretation can be multiple (e.g., the four positions on Job's final speech 
summarized by Norman C. Habel, The Book of Job [OTL; London: SCM, 1985] 577-78). 

17 Emphasis in both cases added. See Habel, The Book of Job , 575-83. For the 
impossibility of resolving these by accurate translation, see W. Morrow, 
"Consolation, Rejection, and Repentance in Job 42:6," JBL 105 (1986) 211-25. 
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God's verdict should help and does not. At least the friends are clearly 
condemned; this is a major gain. They have not spoken well of God, as Job 
has. If this speaking well refers to Job's position in dialogue with the friends, 
it runs up against Job's recanting in his response to God—and if so, just what 
has he retracted? If it refers to Job's response, it risks annulling the whole 
poem—if the response is recantation. If it refers to a hypothetical response of 
Job's in a version of the folk story that we do not have, it has nothing to do 
with the present book in which it belongs. So we are left with a number of 
options. Whichever we choose, we cannot deny the possibility of others. 
There is ambiguity and uncertainty. This does not impose on us an 
interpretation of the human condition before God; rather, in the embrace of a 
wide range of feeling and thought, it invites us to reflection on that human 
condition. 


It is time to seek out the meaning of such ambiguity and uncertainty in God's 
word. 


God's Word as Invitation to Thought 

Considerations like these can lead to the option of jettisoning the faith claims 
made for the Bible. It becomes like any other foundational literature, classical 
and often inspiring, but no longer especially revelatory of God. The option of 
maintaining the faith claims made for the Bible demands that those claims be 
submitted to the experience of the biblical text. If the text that we have is to 
be held as the word of God, then the nature of the communication itself is 
revelatory of the nature of the one who communicates. The implications are 
important. If the text is God's word, then the one who communicates is God. 

Past interpretation has tended to push differences out to the periphery while 
focusing on a putative center or a quest for harmony through 
homogenization. A change of focus toward the evident plurality might 
suggest that God's communication through the canon of the scriptures is not 
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the content of what to hold or think or do but rather the challenge to discover 
what is good, meaningful, and giving of life. It is not the content for our 
thinking, but the call to think. It is not imposition, but invitation; not 
imposing what must be thought, but inviting to thought itself. 

The flood text does not give us unchallenged information about the flood 
story; it challenges us to think through the undoubted faith claim with which 
both traditions end. The text of the deliverance at the sea does not unveil 
what is not known; it invites to faith in what both traditions claim—God's 
deliverance. Nuances aside, faith can be demanded on the witness of those 
who have seen; on the witness of those who know they have not seen, faith 
can only be invited. If the scriptures provide conflicting traditions on so 
many significant moments in Israel's life and faith, the communication 
hardly imposes a position on its receivers. It invites its receivers to reach a 
position themselves. 

The nature of communication reflects something of the nature of those 
communicating and of the relationship between them. In this understanding, 
the nature of our relationship with God is one in which we are not 
overwhelmed by divine clarity but invited to a pondering of our own 
uncertain experience. In such a relationship, we are not treated as children to 
be told; we are treated as adults to be invited. In the imagery of Elijah, God 
does not summon us with the irresistible intensity of a great wind, an 
earthquake, or a fire; instead, God whispers to us with the sound of sheer 
silence. We might think we would like it otherwise—but that's the way it is. 
The nature of the relationship offers us a God infinitely gentle, infinitely 
patient, infinitely loving. Loving? Surely—what else would justify such 
gentle patience? At the extremes, scripture that imposes points to God as a 
didactic lawgiver, while scripture that invites points to God as an attractive 
lover. At the extremes! 

The nature of scripture suggests both belief in an inviting God who does not 
coerce and belief in scriptures that do not impose but invite. The invitation is 
to think, to search, to choose, to use our God-given capacities to find God in 
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all things. The invitation is given as much to the community as to 
individuals. Within the Christian community, the incarnational word of God 
will never invite Christians to bypass the centrality of the incarnate Word of 
God. In terms of community and tradition, hearers of the Bible are centered 
within a tradition. Within that tradition, the criterion for the thinking to 
which we are invited can be spelled out in Moses' words: "I have set before 
you life and death .... Choose life" (Deut 30:19) or in Jesus' words: "I came 
that they may have life, and have it abundantly" (John 10:10). The invitation 
is to fullness of life—to life and the joy of life that does not exclude pain and 
suffering and heartache. 

Scriptures that do not impose offer a strong invitation to thought and the 
choosing of life, and they are balanced by being heard within the tradition of 
a remembering and reflecting community. Contradictory statements are 
typical of traditions. Tradition is the field created by divergent stories and 
divergent claims that mutually condition one another. 18 A tradition is a 
community with continuity, a community remembering and reflecting. The 
core of a tradition, the center of such a community, is almost invariably 
unspoken. It is a fluid field shaped by the tensions of surrounding claims and 
counterclaims. Where the Bible is concerned, not only is the center unspoken; 
even who constituted the kernel of the community of ancient Israel in its 
early days is largely unknown to us. 

This position is scarcely radical; it may claim to be honest. As we noted at the 
beginning, people do not believe something is true simply because they can 
quote it from the Bible, they quote something from the Bible because they 
believe it is true. What has been done here is to explore the solid scriptural 
underpinnings for that position and to articulate it with clarity. What is said 
here does not demand any change to most present practice—with limited but 
notable exceptions. It does advocate bringing theory closer to practice. It does 
so on the basis of what is found in the Bible, not on grounds of modernity 


18 1 owe these observations on tradition to my colleague Andrew Hamilton, SJ. 
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( Zeitgeist )—which may be for the birds. 19 

Some have always committed themselves unswervingly to a highly selective 
range of texts; it makes for clarity of thought and simplicity of conviction. 
Some appeal to a canon within the canon, for many delimited by what is 
gospel; it provides criteria for what is left aside. 20 Some differentiate between 
inspiration and revelation, with the latter limited in practice to acceptable 
texts; it risks throwing God's activity into confusion. 21 

All these might be claimed as ways of sifting the texts we read as 
unacceptable from the texts we read as acceptable. Such sifting may reveal 
God's communication as now unwelcome imposition, now welcome 
imposition. It is difficult to see how this is grounded in the nature of the 
scriptural text; it seems to be grounded in the choices of those who receive 
the text. Such choices are again based on the invitation to think. At the very 
least, the texts examined suggest that those who want to interpret particular 
texts in an impositional way need to make their case for that position in each 
occurrence. It cannot be taken for granted. 22 

Scripture as inviting thought rather than imposing views does not block off 
the many ways in which the Bible can be used. Without being exhaustive. 


19 The comment hardly needs the authority of Hans Conzelmann, but somewhere, in 
files that are not available to me at the moment, I have noted a comment by 
Conzelmann to the effect that if theology becomes substantially a matter of Zeitgeist, 
"dann ist sie fur die Katzen." 

20 "Canon within the canon" is succinctly discussed by David Bartlett (The Shape of 
Scriptural Authority [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983] 136-46). 

21 Note also the particular qualification in this area given by the Second Vatican 
Council, in its dogmatic constitution on divine revelation, Dei Verbum: "we must 
acknowledge that the books of Scripture, firmly, faithfully and without error, teach 
that truth which God, for the sake of our salvation, wished to see confided to the sacred 
Scriptures" (chap. 3, §11, emphasis added). Of course, what God wanted caiVbnly be 
determined by close examination of God's word within the entirety of "the reality of 
the Scriptures themselves." 

22 Law of itself seeks to determine and direct thought and behavior. When laws 
conflict, lawyers may seek their own legal resolution; theologians, however, may 
look on the conflict as an invitation to reflection. Paradoxically, Older Testament law 
is that part of the Bible to which Christians pay least attention. 
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there is the foundational: when we recognize that these scriptures come out 
of the community and are the foundation on which the community is built, 
so that any subsequent building must sit comfortably on these foundations. 
There is the evocative: when we turn to these writings that are the foundation 
of our community of faith for inspiration, or challenge, or comfort and 
support. There is the reflective: when we need to explore the options that 
may take us beyond our own narrower vision. There is prayer: when we 
want to praise, petition, bemoan, or rejoice. There is here too the wide range 
of views canvassed in the community and canonized by it. 

Scripture as inviting thought rather than imposing views, far from being 
wishy-washy, is strongly demanding of an incarnational faith. It both 
excludes and preserves. It excludes the notion of an unapproachable God. It 
excludes the notion of a rigid and inflexible God, of an immovable and 
implacable God. It excludes a God devoid of context and history. It preserves 
the mystery of God and the incarnational commitment of God. It preserves 
the journeying of God. It preserves the loving of God, the pain of God, and 
the anger of God. 

Each generation must experience the nature of God's communication, 
because each generation has its choice to make about that communication. Is 
the communication primarily invitational, as it would appear to be expressed 
in the originating time of the scriptures? Or is it primarily impositional, as it 
is often interpreted in some of the later times of both the Jewish and Christian 
communities? 

The two pentateuchal texts, the flood and the deliverance at the sea, offer an 
insight into the meaning of biblical text that throws light far more widely on 
the significance of the potential for contrariety and contradiction within the 
canonical text. The fact that the biblical compilers brought together clearly 
conflicting traditions in an invitation to faith suggests that the importance of 
the invitation prevailed over the awareness that the manner of God's mighty 
acts remained concealed. It may be that as God's word the text is not 
impositional, determining and directing thought and behavior. Instead, it 
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may be that the text preserves traditions and thought to nourish the quest for 
life—an invitation to reflect on how life is best lived before God. As a text 
that invites, it reveals to its readers a God who does not dominate and 
determine but invites to faith and reflective living. 
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